Chapter Two
THE  FOREIGNER   INTRUDES
EVER SINCE MY CHILDHOOD,  IT HAD BEEN MY  DAY-DREAM   tO
be able to study in England, and my first visit to London,
which I made with my brother in 1910, only served to
intensify this wish.
My first trip abroad for a newspaper took me to England
again in 1911. I was representing the Budapest daily, At
Ujsdg, at the coronation of George V, when the Englishman's
love of pageantry was as apparent as at the coronation of
his son, twenty-six years later.
In the same year, I had the opportunity of studying the
Boy Scout movement in the country of its origin, and when
I returned to Budapest I was able to introduce this beneficent
institution into Hungary and organize scout troops there,
train the first scoutmasters and publish handbooks for their
instruction.   In   1914,  on the occasion of the Boy Scout
Exhibition in Manchester, I was already able to represent
the Hungarian movement and was introduced to Lord (at
that time still Sir Robert) Baden-Powell and Lady Baden-
Powell. The following day I again met this wonderful man,
whom millions of young people the world over honour as
their chief. He was distributing badges and decorations to
a number of scouts and scoutmasters, and as I happened
to come within his range, I too was decorated, the grand
old man of the World Scout Movement pinning the Medal
of Merit on to my khaki shirt, with a few well-chosen words.
Twentyrthree years later I read with interest that Lord
Baden-Powell attended a World Scout Jamboree in Hungary*
at which nearly 20,000 scouts from various countries had
congregated, the number of scouts in Hungary at that time
already exceeding 60,000.
There is a less pleasant memory associated with my
activities as organizer of the Boy Scout movement in my
native country. Shortly after the Great War, when terror
raged in Hungary and many an old grudge could be settled
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